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may be, it is certain that no literary critic of 
his time managed to fill his books so full of 
what is memorable. A considerable part of 
certain of his essays might profitably be com- 
mitted to memory as it stands, and what prose 
of our time has a better claim to rank as classic ? 
If to be "patiently didactic" leads to this, 
it must be admitted that patience has 
had its perfect work. If Arnold lacks passion 
he is preserved from many excesses ; passion 
is a dangerous quality in a critic or in a teacher. 
Had he been gifted with the copiousness of 
Ruskin, with the spontaneity of Cardinal 
Newman, his academic value, at least, would 
inevitably have been impaired. With all their 
genius, neither of these great writers has 
stamped so many truths, new and old, upon 
the minds of men; and as neither is so quotable, 
neither can be so permanently influential. 
Wanting in the precious literary gifts of passion, 
spontaneity, copiousness, Matthew Arnold 
had, on the other hand, the indispensable gifts 
and accomplishments of the critic and the 
teacher of men, and these are the " patient 
didacticism " of the scholar, the saving grace 
of humor (" smiling academic irony"), sanity 
and freedom of mind, lucidity and precision of 
expression. 

Melville B. Anderson. 
State University of Iowa. 



THE SONNET. 
Morfologia del Sonetto nei secoli xiii e xiv. 
L. Biadene. \Studj di Filologia Romanza, 
Fasc. 10.] 

One of the most interesting features in the 
scientific movement of the present time is the 
appearance of Italy as an important factor. 
Her political unification has resulted in a con- 
centration of talent and in a renewal of mental 
energy. While the effects of this activity are 
seen in many branches of learning, they are 
particularly marked in the domain of philologi- 
cal and linguistic research, as might be expect- 
ed both from the temperament and the history 
of the Italian people. The importance of the 
reviews in this field now published on Italian 
soil and in the Italian language is only exceed- 
ed by that of the German periodicals. Conse- 
quently the knowledge of Italian is becoming 
indispensable to the scholar, and this is only 



the more evident when the statement is applied 
to Romance studies. Of names of the first 
rank in this department Italy has already 
Ascoli, D'Ancona, Monaci, Mussafia, 
Rajna, — leaving aside Carducci as not falling 
into the purely scientific list, — and many 
younger men, who bid fair to be worthy 
successors of these pioneers. Amongjournals 
she offers the doughty Proptignalore, now 
entering on a maturity of prosperity ; the Ar- 
chivio Glottologico, which renders valuable 
services to dialect study; the Giornale Storico 
della Letteratura Italiana for literary history 
only, and the Studj di Filologia Romanza, 
whose parts, appearing as monographs, 
embrace both philology and literature. This 
growth of productiveness has been accom- 
panied by a notable improvement in method 
and style, the lack of which had been a serious 
obstacle to the general usefulness of Italian 
publications; for while clearness of exposition 
may not enhance the intrinsic value of a study, 
it renders its contents vastly more accessible. 
Happily the author of the present monograph 
has appreciated this fact. 

The Sonnet has recently been the object of 
considerable attention on the part of historians 
of literature. The origin, development and 
ramifications of this most popular form of 
courtly verse have been variously commented 
in the many languages in which it flourishes. 
The general opinion of the critics has been 
that the sonnet had its source in the stanza of 
a Canzone ; that, as Bartsch says (' Grundriss 
der prov. Lit.'), it resembled the cobla esparsa 
of Provencal poetry. A suggestion of a differ- 
ent structure I first find in the remarks of 
Nigra on the strambotto {Romania v, p. 432), 
where, in discussing the primitive type of the 
latter, he adds that the first part of the sonnet 
is composed, on the same model, of two 
tetrastichs with rimes frequently alternating. 
D'Ancona, in his ' Poesia popolare italiana,' 
a compilation which illustrates all the (rapidly 
disappearing) faults of Italian productions, 
withoutindex or table of contents or even heads 
to chapters, goes further and affirms the son- 
net to be the joining (accozzamenlo) of two 
tetrastichs, on the pattern of the Sicilian 
octave, and of a hexastich, without the final 
couplet rimes. The first methodical research, 
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however, in quest of the primitive form of the 
sonnet was undertaken by Heinrich Welti 
in his 'Geschichte des Sonettes in der deutschen 
Dichtung.' His conclusions are in the main 
the same as those arrived at by Biadene and 
can therefore now be accepted as final. 

The plan of Biadene's work is fourfold. 
The subdivisions are numerous and even min- 
ute. The first point of investigation concerns 
the formation of the poem. For this, and in 
general throughout his work, the author takes 
as guides two distinct sources of information : 
principally, the earliest MSS. and the earliest 
poems in those MSS. ; subordinated, the oldest 
treatises on prosody and the references to 
structural Italian poetry in the works of the 
fourteenth century. When the conclusions 
drawn from the MSS. are confirmed by the 
rules of the prosodists the point in question is 
considered as settled. On the other hand, 
when the two authorities disagree, the results 
given by the MSS. are regarded as, at least, 
the more probable. From the examination, 
then, of the MSS., it appears that in the earliest 
poems the sonnet consists of fourteen verses of 
eleven syllables each, and is divided into two 
chief parts, the first of eight verses, the second 
of six. In the first part, a logical pause is noted 
after each couplet, and a somewhat stronger 
one after each tetrastich. In the second, the 
pause comes after the third verse, though in 
the oldest sonnets this pause is slight, and 
therefore this second part appears in them as 
three couplets instead of two tercets. To this 
internal evidence the manuscript writing- 
corresponds : the first eight verses are placed 
in lines two by two and the tercets are similar- 
ly arranged, the third verse beginning on the 
first line with the other two and ending on a 
second line, the rest of which remains blank. 
To this conception of the original structure of 
the sonnet correspond the oldest treatises on 
versification. And, from chronological indica- 
tions also, Biadene concludes that of the two 
dispositions of rimes, in the poems found in the 
MSS., the order : AB, AB; AB, AB, for the 
first part of the sonnet, is older than the order : 
AB, BA; AB, BA, and, for the second part, 
that the order CDC. DCD is earlier than the 
order CDE: CDE. Or, when united, the 
rimes of the primitive sonnet are placed : AB, 



AB;AB,AB. CDC: DCD. The prototype 
of this form Biadene looks for in popular 
poetry. He finds, in common with D'Ancona 
and Welti, that the first part of eight verses 
is like — in verse, pauses and order of rimes — ■ 
the Sicilian Octave strambotto.* 

For the second part, while the order of 
rimes and the number of verses are the same 
as those of a strambotto of six lines, the pause 
is after the third verse instead of after each 
couplet. Yet this very order of rimes does not 
favor the notion of two independent tercets. 
Hence the author, after a review of other 
possible explanations, solves the difficulty by 
assuming that after the analogy of the princi- 
pal pause which cuts in two the first part, the 
requirements of musical harmony separated 
the six-lined strophe into halves. The result 
then of Biadene's study is: "The sonnet 
arises from the fusion (not from the simple 
union) of a strambotto of eight verses with a 
strambotto of six, and this fusion is obtained 
by the division of the hexastich into two ter- 
cets," under the influence of song. It is the 
" spontaneous product of the musical power of 
the Italian people." 

Though thus proven to be of popular origin, 
the sonnet is, inform, complex and artistic. It 
was, consequently, early employed by the 
literary poets, who, in spite of their court 
training, preserved in the freedom and fresh- 
ness of thought of their poems the traces of the 
source. Its occurrence in contrasti, its samples 
of folk rhetoric, such as parallelisms, repeti- 
tions, questions and answers, indicate its 
parentage. Furthermore, the name sonetto, 
the term piedi given in the fourteenth century 
both to the single verses and to each couplet 
of the first part, the expression mute applied 
still earlier to the tercets (because in them 
the melody of the first part changed), and the 
tradition of the Italian origin of the sonnet, 
which would have otherwise no reason for 
existing, — all point to an indigenous creation. 
It has however been generally assumed that 
the sonnet did not have its rise on the main- 
land but rather in the island of Sicily. Turning 
his attention to this opinion, and applying 

*This favorite form of Italian folk-poetry is a single strophe 
composed of four, six, eight, ten (and occasionally more) verses 
of eleven syllables with alternating rimes or assonances. 
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to it the test of the MSS., Biadene finds 
that but few of the sonnets of the so-called 
Sicilian school are written by natives of Sicily, 
and of these few (twenty-seven in number) all 
but two belong to one poet, Jacopo da 
Lentini, who perhaps studied law at Bologna 
and who possibly settled finally near Pisa, 
since he addresses a sonnet to a Pisan poet, 
Jacopo Mostacci. The great mass of sonnets 
are composed by poets of central Italy and 
mainly by those of Tuscany. That the Sicilian 
strambotto must have been known in central 
Italy as early as the thirteenth century seems 
evident from the fact that the ottava rima, 
which is an artistic modification of the stram- 
botto (AB AB AB CC), and which therefore 
supposes the pre-existence of the latter, was 
probably in use in Tuscany, its home, from the 
last part of the thirteenth century, and is, in 
fact, the established form of narrative poetry 
in the first half of the fourteenth. Therefore 
all indications go to show a Tuscan develop- 
ment of the sonnet from the transplanted 
Sicilian strambotto. 

Up to this point I have reviewed in detail the 
monograph of Biadene, inasmuch as this first 
division of his work (pp. 4-25) contains the 
subjects of the most general interest. From the 
discussion of the formation of the sonnet the 
author proceeds to his second leading topic : 
the evolution of the form of the sonnet (pp. 26- 
94). This evolution took place in two ways : 
in the order and number of the rimes, and in 
the structure of the poem itself. The simple 
sonnet is defined by Biadene to be that of four- 
teen hendecasyllabic verses which admit of 
none but final rimes, and in which the 
rimes of the second part differ from those of 
the first. Variations of this simple form are 
brought about by different dispositions of the 
rimes. The original order of rimes in the first 
part, A B A B A B A B gradually yields to the 
order ABBA ABBA, the latter becoming 
normal in the fourteenth century ; of the three 
hundred and seventeen sonnets of Petrarch 
all but fourteen are of the second class ; of the 
one hundred and ten of Boccaccio all but three. 
Modifications of these schemes are few in 
number, as: ABAB, B A B A; ABBA, 
A B AB; ABA B, ABBA; ABA B, B A 
AB; A B B B,B A A A, and clearly show the 



relative perfection of the two forms first employ- 
ed. In the second part the original order CD 

C. D CD, which occurs, for instance, in nearly 
all the secular sonnets of Guittone d'Arezzo 
(before 1261 or 1265) and in the other older 
poets, partly gave way to the order CD E. 
CD E. The reason for this latter scheme is 
evidently the desire to make clearer to eye and 
ear the division into tercets, and also to break 
the monotony of two rimes constantly alterna- 
ting throughout the poem. This latter suppo- 
sition seems to be confirmed by the fact that 
the scheme CD E. CD E rivals in use the 
scheme CDC. DCD until the first part of the 
poem had reached the form normal to the 
last half of the fourteenth century, when the 
original order of rimes in the tercets prevails. — 
Petrarch employs both forms almost equal- 
ly. — Only some hundred sonnets differ from 
these types. For the tercets of two rimes there 
are two chief variations : CD C CD (Tand CD 

D. DCC besides several minor ones; for the 
tercets of three rimes, CD E. EDC, CD E. 
D CE, CDE. DE C, and CD C D E E are 
the principal modifications. In the tercets the 
influence of artistic poetry is frequently seen 
in the couplet rimes which end the strophe, as 
in the last example cited. The unsuccessful 
attempt of Monte Andrea to lengthen the 
simple sonnet by adding to the first part 
another couplet, thus violating the notion of 
the composition by dividing it into five coup- 
lets instead of two equal parts, is commented 
particularly by Biadene. 

The most noteworthy development from the 
simple sonnet is that which is generally known 
as the double sonnet (also called rinterzato). 
This kind presents a variety of forms. That 
which is earliest introduces into each subdivi- 
sion of the simple sonnet two verses of seven 
syllables riming with the hendecasyllabic 
verses, as: Aa B A aB. AaBAaB. Cc 
D d C. Dd Cc D. This form embraces thirty- 
two poems in all, and is the normal one in the 
thirteenth century. The normal type of the 
fourteenth century numbers twenty-two 
sonnets, and has as scheme -.AaBAaB. A a 
BAaB. CDdC. DCeD. Modifications 
of these two arrangements exist, as well as 
hybrid types, which latter result from the 
union of one of the two parts of a simple sonnet 
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with one of the two parts of a double sonnet, 
such as: A a B A a B. A a B A a B. 
CD E. DEC. There occur also degenerate 
and special varieties, though on the whole the 
double sonnet is not a favorite form of com- 
position. In the material at his command 
Biadene has discovered less than a hundred 
specimens, and after the fourteenth century it 
is almost unknown. Too long and too arti- 
ficial, it never aspired to be a rival of its parent 
and had but a short tenure of life. Biadene 
assumes its inventor to have been Guittone 
d'Arezzo, to whom twenty-two of the earliest 
type belong, and who is known in this line as 
having modified somewhat, by virtually length- 
ening, the stanza of the canzone. 

Other variations of the simple sonnet are 
noted by the author according to their import- 
ance ; as, the minor sonnet, whose verses are of 
less than eleven syllables; the common or mixed 
sonnet, where seven and eleven-syllable verses 
are intermingled (very rare, as it can easily be 
confused with the canzone) ; and the sonnet 
with a ritornello or coda varying in length 
from one to five lines. This coda does not 
appear in the earliest poems and seems to be 
an addition by Florentine and Pisan poets in 
the last quarter of the thirteenth century. Its 
latest form, a seven-syllable verse continuing 
one of the rimes of the sonnet, followed by two 
hendecasyllabic verses riming in couplet, 
was almost the only type employed after 
the fourteenth century, and is well known 
through the burlesque sonnets of II Burchiel- 
lo and Berni. Other kinds are the continuous 
sonnet, in which the second part continues one 
or both rimes of the first, or where either the 
whole sonnet pr each part is monorime ; son- 
nets having rimes both at the end and in the 
midst of the verses (the French batelee,) either 
in all but the first line of each sub-division or 
in all but the first line of the poem, — or other- 
wise illustrating the many tricks.familiarto arti- 
ficial poetry. Sonnets of this latter description 
number about eighty and belong nearly all to 
the thirteenth century, but not necessarily to 
the so-called Sicilian school. As to the rime 
of the sonnet in particular, Biadene finds that 
it is normally paroxytone (piana). Pro-paroxy- 
tones (sdrucciole) as well as oxytones {tranche) 
are rare, especially in the thirteenth century. 



The rime is also generally perfect (perfetta ; 
e. g. vale, vocale), though assonance and conso- 
nance may exist— the former less frequently 
than the latter. 

The third division of the monograph, which 
has for its subject the special use of the sonnet 
in relation to its form (pp. 94-134), considers 
the poem employed as a strophe and thus 
entering into combinations that can be regard- 
ed as new poetical forms. In this manner 
may be made up tenzoni and contrasti, con- 
sisting of two or more sonnets on the same 
rime in similar or different order, or on differ- 
ent rimes. These may be the composition of 
one or of more than one author. A favorite 
and most attractive combination is that of the 
corona or series of sonnets, employed to 
frame or develop some one theme. A list of 
these corone is given by Biadene, who 
selects and publishes from among them a 
series of three by Petrarch, and the famous 
corona of the months by Folgore da San 
Gemignano. 

The last general division of the essay (pp. 
134-187) treats of the various embellishments 
of the sonnet that have no relation, or practi- 
cally none, to its strophic form. Under the 
minor headings of phonetic, rhetorical, and 
miscellaneous artifices are considered those 
plays on words, subtleties of versification, and 
juggleries with the externalities of the poems 
with which one is familiar in Provencal poetry 
and which, therefore, do not require a detailed 
review. In Italian they belong to the thir- 
teenth century and disappear with the advent 
of the new Tuscan lyric. 

The remainder of the study is taken up with 
a summary, a bibliography of the editions and 
MSS. containing sonnets, and remarks on 
certain of the publications cited. Of the two ap- 
pendices, one presents a history of the hypoth- 
eses concerning the origin of the sonnet, in 
which the observations of Nigra noticed 
above are not included ; the other comments 
on the extension of the term sonnet to other 
forms of poetical composition. The author 
has taken the pains to add an index, which, 
embracing as it does nearly two hundred 
names of poets mentioned in the course of the 
treatise, will be of great assistance to those 
interested in the literary activity of the time. 
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A table of contents indicates clearly the points 
that are treated, and, as well as the textual 
exposition which it outlines, leaves nothing to 
be desired in the way of system or method. 
It is to the great credit of Biadene that he 
has throughout maintained this rigid simplici- 
ty and has thus rendered attractive an other- 
wise dry and complicated topic. 



F. M. Warren. 



Johns Hopkins University. 



DR. NA TORE ON REFORM IN GER- 
MAN SCHOOLS. 

In the Delegierten- Versammlung des all- 
gem, deutschen Realschulmanner- Vereins on 
April 4, 1888, in the Architektenhaus at Berlin, 
Dr. Natorp discussed the demands which 
social economy (Volkswirtschaft) may justly 
make upon the character of the higher schools 
of Germany. The rapid progress in scientific 
knowledge in recent times has led to a series 
of discoveries and inventions which have 
naturally changed the whole economic life of 
the people. The methodical plan pursued in 
all scientific studies, the immediate application 
of the knowledge gained to practical life, 
marks the present age as a progressive one. 
Machinery now takes the place ofmanual labor; 
we have co-operation instead of isolated efforts; 
division of labor simplifies and stimulates pro- 
duction. The progress made in the means of 
communication has rendered commerce more 
important and less difficult. All civilized 
nations have felt the throb of this new life. 
The higher schools must educate men who 
will be alive to the economical life of the 
present and ready to perform their part in this 
new life ; they must be prepared with the 
necessary linguistic and scientific knowledge 
to enter successfully the battle of antagonistic 
interests. These schools must give their pupils 
a general education, a necessary part of the 
equipment of one entering upon practical life. 
To this general education must be added the 
knowledge required for one's special calling. 
But no system of education can be more per- 
verted than that which disregards the present 
and teaches only the impracticable, or non- 
utilitarian, because the cultivation of idealism 
is only possible in this way. The economic 
life of the day requires the rudiments of 
scientific knowledge in order that one may 



know how to apply the natural laws to the 
practical objects of life in everything that leads 
to the development of a sound understanding. 
The schools at present do not do this. They 
have tried to keep abreast of the times by 
adding new subjects as they were demanded 
till the scholars are now overburdened with 
an endless variety of subjects. Cries of reform 
are loud. Some advise retrenchment and a 
return to the earlier and simpler curriculum. 
But this will not bring the relief needed and 
demanded. Others propose to do away with 
the classics and devote the time assigned to 
them to more practical subjects, as they are 
called. This is also a step in the wrong direc- 
tion, as it would change the humanistic Gym- 
nasien into Mittelschulen, higher Biirger- 
schulen, or at least Realschulen. Such a 
change would be too violent, if desirable. A 
real reform must lie in three directions : in the 
first place, there must be a more systematic 
plan to regulate and determine the relations of 
the lower to the higher schools ; secondly, an 
effective limitation of instruction in classics ; 
thirdly, a treatment of the subjects taught differ- 
ent from that at present pursued. — Here 
follows a lengthy discussion on the limitations 
of the study of the classics at the German 
Gymnasium. 

One great objection to the present system 
is that the scholars receive only the rudiments 
of instruction in any one branch. Many leave 
school before they have finished the course, 
and go out into life with only a superficial 
knowledge on various subjects, carrying 
nothing of real worth with them. From these 
the ranks of the disaffected are filled. The 
only help here is to choose such subjects in the 
lower classes as will benefit those leaving 
school before completing the full course. 

Dr. Natorp proposes to begin the study of 
modern languages in the lower classes and not 
to begin Latin till Obertertia. There should 
also be parallel courses for those who have 
chosen a practical profession. Only a minority 
attend a university and all should not be 
sacrificed to that minority. The majority also 
has rights and a claim to consideration. An 
education which does not in the least prepare 
them for their chosen calling in life should not 
be forced on them. 

Sylvester Primer. 
College of Charleston. 
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